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Gleaned from the Pioneers 

[Under this heading we will aim to present, from issue to issue; reminis- 
cences gathered at first-hand from surviving pioneers, and written in a popular 
vein. While the Indian story, immediately below, does not fall precisely 
within this scope, it seems as good a place as any to insert it. — Ed.] 

An Indian Story 

A LONG the Wabash and Mississinewa rivers, in northern 
■*■ ^-Indiana, where the red man and his traditional lore are not yet 
quite forgotten, there lingers many a fugitive story which has never 
found the publicity of print. Those who know them are • yearly 
becoming scarcer, but an industrious collector might still glean an 
interesting harvest. Here is a sample which we have picked up 
from Gabriel Godfroy, a son of Francis Godfroy, who was the last 
war-chief of the Miami Indians. Gabriel Godfroy, the most notable 
Indian now to be found in Indiana, lives a few miles east of the city 
of Peru, on a small remnant of the ample lands once reserved to 
his father.* With the true primitive instinct he treasures the un- 
written history of his people as it has been handed down from sire 
to son, and this story, told in a quaint style that must be largely 
lost in the writing, is only one of many. The narrative is grue- 
some, but reflects the Indian life and spirit, and has the ethnic 
value — the value of the folk-story. 

Once a young Miami brave took to wife a daughter of the Wea 
tribe, further down the Wabash, and because of her left his own 
people to go and live among the strangers. While the Miami was 
still a stranger a marauding band of Kickapoos caught and; scalped 
a Wea woman, and the cry arose for vengeance. A council was 
held, and when the braves sat in circle the. head. man of the village 
passed around with a war club, offering it to each in turn. If one 
took the club it signified that he accepted the leadership of a war 
party to pursue the enemy; but that not only meant danger— it also 
meant disgrace to the leader if the expedition failed. One by one 
the braves let the club pass. Ere it reached the Miami he thought 
much. To accept it was to risk much, but to let it pass was to show 
fear, and he had his reputation to establish among his new friends; 
so when it came to him he took it and became chief of the war party, 
pledged to avenge the wrongs done his people. 

♦Since writing the above we understand that Gabriel has lost even this remnant. 
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Then the armed braves started out on the trail. Ere long they 
came to the rude picture of a buck cut on the bark of a tree. This 
was the totem sign of the leader of their foes, and the carving was 
an act of bravado. When they saw the sign the Weas paused and 
spoke discouragingly to each other. They knew the Buck. His 
boldness and his craft were notorious, and often before they had 
sought vengeance for his deeds, but to no avail. To pursue him 
now was of no use, they said, and they would have turned back; 
but their Miami leader said no — they must follow and pit cunning 
against cunning. So they followed for many miles, the trail grow- 
ing hotter, till at length they came in sight of their enemies' smoke. 
Then they went warily as wild beasts creeping upon their prey, and 
when they had drawn near two of them, disguised as wolves, crept 
closer yet and found the Kickapoos lolling beside their fire, the 
leader being distinguished by a buck tattooed upon his thigh. 
When the two Weas returned to their companions a council was 
held. They outnumbered their foes, and it was decided that the 
party should creep up and, if possible, kill all but the Buck — him 
they would take alive and be revenged for all the trouble he had 
caused them. They managed well, and the Kickapoos were shot 
down before they could offer fight, but when they came to lay hands 
upon the Buck he was so strong that he threw them aside like chil- 
dren till one Wea, older and more experienced than the others, 
struck him across the muscles of his arms with a war-club, when 
his hands fell powerless. So they took and bound him. When the 
Buck saw that no further resistance could avail he bade his captors 
burn him then and there and save themselves trouble, for he would 
not go with them to be sport for their village. This was not what 
they wished, for their greatest glory would be to return to their 
people leading their prisoner in triumph to be sacrificed before them 
all. No cruel forcing that they could devise, however, would make 
him go. He taunted them, defying them to burn him there, until 
at length they bound him to a tree and piled the fagots about him. 
When the fire began to burn he asked for a pipe to smoke. It was 
given him, and as the flames licked about his flesh he calmly smok- 
ed until, the life slowly driven out, the pipe dropped from his mouth 
and he hung limp in his bonds. So he frustrated his enemies at the 
last, but they returned in triumph, having ridded themselves of the 
Buck, and the young Miami had won glory for himself. 
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But glory, among the red men as among the white, is sometimes 
harder to maintain than it is to gain. In course of time another 
hostile band committed depredation upon the Weas, and again the 
Miami, who had succeeded so well before, led a party in pursuit. 
The trail they followed led across a little swampy place, and from 
the end of a log the fugitives had passed over the soft ground, each 
leaping in the tracks of the first one. When the leader of the Weas 
came to the end of the log he too leapt into the first foot-print made 
by their enemies, and he found himself out-witted by their cunning; 
for in this first track they had skilfully sunken an arrow with the 
barb pointing upward and concealed just beneath the surface. On 
this he came with all his weight and ran his foot through and 
through, so that his party had to carry him back home humiliated 
with failure. 



Early Days at DePauw 

ONE of the sprightliest "recollectionists" in Indianapolis is the 
venerable John W. Ray, Hoosier octogenarian, who during 
his long life has been in the thick of things, and whose memory is 
good. Some sixty years ago Mr. Ray entered the walls of DePauw 
College, or, as it was then called, Asbury University, to equip him- 
self for the battle of life, and what he has to say about it will per- 
haps be of interest to DePauw folks, and some others as well. 

"In those days," says Mr. Ray, "the boy who had his way paid 
and his path made easy and pleasant was the exception. The large 
proportion of them were of the pioneer type — poor boys, many of 
them from the farm, who had to live at the minimum cost and work 
at a maximum pressure. Their clothes were generally home-spun, 
and fashioned by the loving hands of self-sacrificing mothers. Un- 
der-clothes were regarded as effeminate, and were rarely worn, and 
such superfluities of toilet as are now worn for the sake of adorn- 
ment were but little in evidence. 

"When I went there, in the early '40s three of us rented a room 
for two dollars per month that was sumptuously furnished with a 
stove and two or three chairs, an old bedstead and a straw tick, 
which latter we were privileged to replenish at the straw-pile when 
we wished. Here we cooked, ate,' studied and slept. Our board 



